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Panel II 


Entitlement and Narcissism: 
Paradise Sought 


MARK J. BLECHNER, Ph.D. 


I+ 1s curious THAT THE word “entitlement” has been incorpo- 
rated into the psychoanalyst’s vocabulary. Its usage is more 
common in the fields of sociology, political science, and law. The 
Oxford English Dictionary defines entitlement: “to furnish a person 
with a title to an estate. Hence generally to give a person a rightful 
claim to a possession, privilege, designation, mode of treatment, 
etc.” It may be that our current society, so obsessed with materi- 
alism and litigiousness, has influenced the incorporation of this 
word into our clinical language. 

In considering entitlement psychologically, it is useful to ex- 
amine the unconscious experience that may be masked. As Grod- 
deck was so fond of demonstrating, conscious attitudes often belie 
their unconscious roots, through negation. Where there is con- 
scious hate, there is often unconscious love. Where there is con- 
scious tenderness, there can be unconscious rage. If we are to ex- 
tend this sort of psychology to entitlement, we shall have to decide: 
what is the inverse of entitlement? 

Is it a question of the amount of entitlement? Levin (1970), 
adopting what he calls “a quantitative point of view,” distinguishes 
between attitudes of excessive entitlement and attitudes of re- 
stricted entitlement, as well as attitudes of normal entitlement. 
Such judgments are, of course, dependent on cultural norms. Nev- 
ertheless, Levin indicates that the quantity of entitlement uncon- 
sciously may be quite the opposite of the conscious attitude. 

Perhaps the inverse of entitlement is altruism. The entitled 
person expects for himself. The altruistic person expects to give to 
others. We get stuck here though, for we find that altruism merely 
reverses the object of entitlement. The feeling of “I deserve some- 
thing” is transformed into “You deserve something.” The quality 
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ENTITLEMENT AND NARCISSISM 


of deserving, of entitlement, may remain unchanged. Only the ob- 
-ject of the entitled attitude changes.! 

So far, we have two possible negations of entitlement—a nega- 
tion of quantity and a negation of object—both of which, admit- 
tedly, could be applied to most psychic dimensions. We may still 
wonder, is there a negation that applies more directly to the essen- 
tial nature of entitlement? 

I believe the closest we come to the essential inverse of the atti- 
tude of entitlement is in desire. The essence of entitlement is an 
appeal to external laws as guidelines for what one can expect in 
life. It avoids the experience of the self-wanting, or needing, or 
desiring, and of the other as free to respond in a gratifying or 
frustrating manner. Thus, whether expressed overtly as haughty 
expectation, or covertly as self-abnegation or altruism, the attitude 
of entitlement avoids the immediate experience of interpersonal 
desire. 

I find it useful to distinguish between attitudes of entitlement 
and claims of entitlement. An attitude of entitlement can be quite 
suppressed. A person who acts at peace with the world may be 
harboring unconscious thoughts that he is due certain things; yet, 
he may never express that expectation directly, let alone try to 
carry it out. It may stay limited to an autistic reverie of gratifica- 
tion, or may even remain thoroughly unconscious to the person, 
fueling a conscious experience that he is just lazy or hopeless, or 
somehow ineffectual. Often, such people appear on the surface to 
be extremely passive, and they may not trouble the world at large 
much, unless one manages to become intimate with them, in which 
case one realizes that beneath their passivity lurks the expectation 
that they will be catered to. As a result they are not likely to main- 
tain an intimate relationship very long. 

A claim of entitlement, on the other hand, brings this expecta- 
tion out into the open. When, during an analysis, a suppressed 
attitude of entitlement is transformed into a claim of entitlement 


1 Jacobson (1959) indicates how entitled attitudes for the self can, through al- 
truism, be satisfied vicariously. Altruism that is a sublimation of attitudes of entitle- 
ment often has a special characteristic—that the beneficiary's needs are not really 
taken into account by the benefactor; Thomas Mann’s story, “Tobias Minder- 
nickel,” is an excellent example of that sort of altruism. 
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—experienced and expressed by the patient as a need, or desire, 
or demand—it is a great step forward for the patient, although it 
may make the analyst less comfortable. The patient moves from 
defensive apathy towards an experience of need and desire. To be 
sure, his vulnerability may be protected by a formulation of desire 
as an unquestionable right, and so he acts as if the analyst has no 
choice but to comply with his demand; but the analyst should not 
be fooled by the defensive posture of self-assurance. The need is 
nevertheless exposed and must be respected, if it is not to be re- 
tracted, back into the feigned indifference that is so characteristic 
of narcissistic personality disorders. 

If a person suffering from his attitudes of entitlement is to be 
helped in analysis, those attitudes must be worked out in the trans- 
ference, and so they eventually involve the very stuff and matter of 
the analytic relationship. Freud recognized that attitudes of enti- 
tlement can be seen and worked out in relationship to the most 
basic ground-rules of analytic procedure. In his 1916 study of 
“The exceptions,” he discussed patients who, for whatever reason, 
do not want to submit themselves to the deprivations inherent in 
the analytic procedure that he considered essential, such as the 
foregoing of certain kinds of immediate gratification. Attitudes of 
entitlement, Freud believed, were usually attributable to a real de- 
privation experienced by the patient in early life. 

Such patients according to Freud, believe “that they have re- 
nounced enough and suffered enough, and have a claim to be 
spared any further demands; they will submit no longer to any 
disagreeable necessity, for they are exceptions and moreover in- 
tend to remain so.” Freud felt that this conviction was a stubborn 
one, but could be dealt with by analyzing its source. 

Other factors have been identified as possible causes of entitle- 
ment attitudes. Jacobson (1959) finds that great gifts, as of beauty 
or genius, may lead to attitudes of entitlement, since the parents of 
such individuals, and subsequently others as well, find it hard to 
believe that such gifts may be accompanied by other human weak- 
nesses and moral imperfections. Levin (1970) believes that atti- 
tudes of entitlement can be acquired through identification with 
parents who have similar attitudes themselves. Rothstein (1984) at- 
tributes it to grossly uneven maternal responsiveness to the child. 
In my clinical experience, the role of the father can also be critical, 
and severe sibling rivalry may be involved, especially where a high 
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level of caretaking by either parent is withdrawn abruptly from 
one sibling and transferred to another. 

Although Freud does not discuss technical procedures in his 
study of “The Exceptions,” the implication of his brief discussion is 
that the patient’s sense of entitlement cannot be gratified in the 
long run if the analysis is to be successful, and will give way when 
its roots are analyzed. Implicit, too, though, is that the kinds of 
gratification called for must be allowed until analysis has revealed 
their roots, so that the indulgence is no longer needed. 

In Freud’s paper, then, we see the roots of a dispute in psycho- 
analysis that is still alive today. Namely, in the face of claims of 
entitlement, how shall the analyst respond? There are two main 
schools of thought: One is that regardless of claims of entitlement, 
the traditional boundaries of analysis must be maintained, and the 
aggression that may result becomes the matter of critical analytic 
work. This school of thinking might be termed the “frustration 
school.” The opposite view, clearly stated by Winnicott, holds that 
claims of entitlement are a healthy sign. They are the refuge of 
need and desire of the true self, hidden behind a mask of objec- 
tivity; and the analyst should consider hearing them as expressions 
of dire need rather than claims. Only by providing an environ- 
ment in which such claims can at times be gratified, will the patient 
experience true neediness that is essential if analysis is to have a 
fully beneficial effect. If this is not done, the treatment may be 
orderly, the patient may improve on the surface, but the discovery 
of desire will never be complete. 

The two views of handling entitlement, the frustration and the 
gratifying, have never been elaborated in as explicit and exhaus- 
tive detail as have the related issues of dealing with grandiosity, in 
the so-called Kohut-Kernberg debate. It is difficult to determine 
where many analysts stand on these issues, theoretically and prac- 
tically (that is, what they think and what they do). Perhaps the most 
prolific and explicit exponent of the frustration school is Langs 
(1978), who believes that the maintenance of the so-called frame of 
analysis is critical, and any deviations from it lead to what he calls 
“lie therapy.” Among other analysts, most classical Freudians in 
America would seem to fit in to the frustration school theoretically, 
although case reports and anecdotes often betray that conviction. 
As one classical analyst in New York put it, “I try to conduct the 
analysis within a traditional framework. If that doesn’t work, I try 
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whatever does work.” And many analysts soothe their professional 
consciences when taking such liberties from the strict frustration 
technique, by claiming no longer to be doing psychoanalysis, but to 
have switched to some form of psychotherapy. 

But we must acknowledge that the traditional bounds of psycho- 
analytic treatment may in themselves be extremely gratifying to 
some patients’ sense of entitlement, so that its full dimensions may 
be masked in the transference for quite a while. For example, this 
occurred with a patient in analysis for many years, who was one of 
nine children. In his childhood, he broke into other people’s 
houses and garages. The parents judged this as criminal behavior, 
and chastised him severely. Curiously, though, he never stole any- 
thing from these houses. He just went in and “hung around.” The 
patient seemed extremely content with the analysis, although he 
rejected most of the analyst's interpretations, and the analyst often 
worried that not much was happening. There was a pervasive calm 
in the analysis until, one day, a workman in the building inter- 
rupted one of the sessions; and this brought out a rage reaction 
from the patient. From this, the patient came to understand that, 
in the analysis, he was reliving a long-forgotten desire, to have a 
home that was extremely quiet, to be an only child, and have at- 
tention with no interruptions. This, he discovered, was his motiva- 
tion for breaking into others’ houses, and it was only when the 
usual decorum of the “standard analytic situation” was broken 
(fortunately, for the analysis) that the patient’s real desire was for- 
mulated and articulated. 

However, the structure of traditional analytic practice does not 
always fit a patient’s needs, and Winnicott felt that the study of 
adapting the psychoanalytic environment to the patient's regres- 
sive demands is at the very cutting edge of psychoanalytic re- 
search, Of course there are people who would exclude it to start 
with from psychoanalytic research. To this Winnicott would seem 
to reply that it goes on nevertheless; even if it is excluded from the 
discourse on psychoanalysis proper, it will not be excluded from 
the practice of psychoanalysis. Winnicott writes (1954/1974, p. 
291): “The idea of psychoanalysis as an art must gradually give 
way to a study of environmental adaptation relative to patients’ 
regression. But while the scientific study of environmental adapta- 
tion is undeveloped, then I suppose analysts must continue to be 
artists in their work.” Can we bring this study of environmental 
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adaptation out of the realm of art into a more scientific consider- 
ation? 

Actually, the gratification tradition in psychoanalysis goes back 
to before Winnicott. It has its strongest supporters among psycho- 
analysts who have worked with schizophrenics, where the environ- 
mental adaptation of the treatment setting to the needs of the pa- 
tient has a venerable tradition. Federn (1952), Schwing (1954), and 
Sechehaye (1951) all stress the importance of providing substitu- 
tional mothering to schizophrenic patients, either by the therapist 
himself or an assistant. Sullivan’s ward at Sheppard Pratt provided 
many gratifications of the patient’s need for affection, safety, and 
security. This philosophy of treatment is perhaps best captured by 
Fromm-Reichmann’s advice (1947/1959, p. 141) that a good tech- 
nique for dealing with a patient who felt entitled to smear feces on 
the therapist was for the therapist to wear clothing that he didn’t 
mind getting soiled. (This does not mean that the therapist should 
accept all unbearable or dangerous treatment passively; there is a 
difference between blanket gratification and environmental adap- 
tation.) 

But I think we would be in error if we assume that such proce- 
dures cannot be applied to other patients whose depth of with- 
drawal from the object world has not reached schizophrenic pro- 
portions. Such techniques may be especially useful in narcissistic 
personality disorders. And, I believe that many analysts may use 
such techniques today without necessarily formulating them as 
such. 

Claims of entitlement in the analysis make themselves felt and 
are most difficult for the analyst when they demand that he do 
something that he feels he should not, or ought not, or doesn’t 
want to do. Analysts do not identify entitlement when their own 
way of working fits a patient’s needs. The substance of entitlement 
claims is extensive. It may be limited to concrete issues, like the 
length and timing of the sessions, fees, availability of the analyst 
outside of regular office hours, particular behaviors such as 
breaking things, throwing things, use of the couch, bringing in 
food or drink to sessions, etc. It can extend to much more subtle, 
non-concrete forms, such as the right to have the analyst be silent, 
or for the analyst not to intrude on a patient’s fantasied experience 
by bringing up supposed facts of reality, or to the ability of the 
analyst to be available for an analysis of countertransference. 
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These non-concrete claims of entitlement are much more fre- 
quently gratified by analysts. Often, the fact they are going on and 
that they represent claims of entitlement is only recognized after 
the fact. 

For example, a patient had a dramatic mix of apparent grandi- 
osity and entitlement. She had two apartments in the city, a place 
in the country, and she wanted the analyst to reduce his fee and to 
engage in sexual relations with her. These were the manifest 
claims of entitlement. One session, she came in with a long account 
of a highly charged fight that she had had with her parents. As she 
related it, the analyst asked for a few facts, here and there, that he 
thought she was inattending to and might be important. She told 
him, both imperious and pleading, to let her finish. After three 
such questions from the analyst, her entire facial demeanor, which 
had been enthusiastic and expectant when she came in to the ses- 
sion, flattened. She could scarcely speak. The next day, she said, “I 
never felt so lonely in my life as when I left the session yesterday. I 
was crying all the way home.” She felt the analyst’s questions had 
been an intrusion and she needed to tell her story her way. Now, 
one could see this as defensiveness and make the interpretation, as 
described by Kernberg (1975) in a similar case, that she wished to 
avoid the analyst giving her anything lest she feel the scope of her 
envy. But instead, the analyst became silent and limited his inter- 
ventions at first to brief paraphrases of what she said. When she 
objected each time that he had misunderstood her, he stopped 
saying even that much. At the end of the session she said she felt 
very close to him, and that they could work well together. The 
analyst realized how he had been moved by her desperate tone in 
the previous session, and that she wanted for once in her life to be 
heard. That is an entitlement that cannot always be taken for 
granted. In the story, there were many comments from her 
parents to the effect that she was crazy, and when she protested “I 
am getting myself together,” her mother replied, “You will never 
be as together as we are.” So here was the grandiosity of the 
parents vying with the child’s, and the best way the analyst could 
be with her at the time was to stay silent. As these underlying 
claims of entitlement came to be clarified, the manifest claims of 
material and sexual gratification lost their urgency and disap- 
peared. 

This is, I believe, an alternative therapeutic process of narcis- 
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sistic personality disorders to that described by Murray (1964) and 
Rothstein (1984), in which the sense of entitlement gives way to an 
acceptance of limitations. Certainly, this is a process that must take 
place. But often, an intermediate step of clarifying desire is called 
for, so that spurious and substitutive claims can be discarded. 
Then, if limitations must be accepted, they are much easier to tol- 
erate. 

Khan (1983) has provided us with one of the more dramatic and 
detailed case histories in which an extreme gratification approach 
was taken to attitudes of entitlement. Judy, an adolescent girl, 
begins treatment, asking Khan to get her out of school. Khan 
speaks to the headmistress and does so. He also allows Judy to call 
him at night when she awakens from a dream, so that she can tell it 
to him immediately. When she is ill, and asks Khan to see her at 
home right away, he cancels all his other patients to visit her. The 
treatment account ends with Judy going for a seven-year appren- 
ticeship at an ashram in India that is hard to get into. Khan has 
friends in India who have funded this ashram, and he uses his 
influence to get her accepted. 

Searles (1983), in a written discussion of the case, gives a cogent 
rebuttal from the frustration point of view. Searles questions 
whether Khan’s management of the case, characterized by gratifi- 
cation, may serve unconscious defensive purposes to avoid aggres- 
sion in both patient and analyst. Searles stresses that an overly 
compliant attitude to claims of entitlement may allow the analyst to 
dissociate his own rage at the patient. Moreover, he points out that 
Khan’s trusting of Judy’s requests attributes omniscience to her as 
to what she really needs, and that this may indicate underlying 
dependency and grandiosity in the analyst. At the same time, 
Searles wonders, had he used Khan’s approach, if he might not 
have saved years in the analysis of one of his own patients. 

Searles also touches on the fact that Khan’s gratification of 
Judy’s entitlement cannot be unrelated to his own entitled status as 
a prince. Is this case an example of gratification leading to the 
expression of true neediness and dependency? Or is it a collusion 
of two highly privileged individuals to leave grandiosity and enti- 
tlement unanalyzed? 

This brings us to the relativity of entitlement. What is entitle- 
ment to one analyst is a legitimate request to another analyst. In 
this respect, every analyst-patient pair sets up a mini-society. The 
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possibilities for desire and satisfaction between them, far from 
pre-determined, are mutually worked out. Factors including the 
social and cultural histories of each, along with their own devel- 
oped characters, come into play. This mini-society’s characteristics 
can be affected by the analyst’s theory. And here there is much 
room for change. Kohut, for example, has greatly expanded the 
limitations imposed by American classical analytic theory on the 
kinds of supportive verbal responsiveness that analysts allow 
themselves, and that their patients may feel entitled to. Fromm- 
Reichmann’s and Winnicott’s theories of environmental adapta- 
tion have never been as widely accepted, but they do offer a vista 
of technical possibilities that may be clinically useful, when used 
with discretion. 

For example, an analyst once presented a dilemma to a group of 
his colleagues: one of his patients called his office many times a 
day, knowing that she was likely at most times to get his answering 
machine. This satisfied her need to hear his voice and to speak to 
him vicariously throughout the day. The problem for the analyst 
was that his answering machine made noisy clicks when it worked, 
and so the noise of her calls disrupted his ongoing sessions with 
other patients. Although there was general agreement in the 
group that the patient’s need for continuous contact ought eventu- 
ally to be explored for its genetic determinants, there was sharp 
disagreement about the analyst’s management of the patient’s 
need in the here and now, which exemplifies the debate about 
gratification. Some people felt that the patient’s “acting out” had to 
be stopped forcefully by the analyst. Others felt that the proper 
therapeutic solution for this patient was for the analyst to buy a 
new answering machine that worked silently, so that the patient’s 
need could be expressed without causing the analyst intolerable 
distress. 

The analyst must always be ready to find out that the manifest 
attitude of entitlement does not show its true aim or object; and 
this discovery can at times be facilitated by a trial gratification. For 
example, a patient began analysis with the understanding of 
working at a reduced fee. As the analysis progressed the patient's 
financial situation improved, and the analyst requested a higher 
fee. The patient reacted with rage and panic, and seemed to feel 
persecuted. The analyst was somewhat puzzled by this response; 
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the difference in fee did not seem great, was objectively not a great 
burden for the patient, and was still not his full fee. At one point, 
in the face of the patient’s bickering, the analyst felt controlled, 
degraded, confused, and at an impasse. He said to the patient, 
seriously and simply, “Well, you can pay me whatever you want 
to.” To this, the patient seemed incredulous. There was silence, 
then a flurry of questions, of the ilk, “Do you really mean that? 
What if I pay you nothing? I don’t believe you.” The words were 
still sardonic and skeptical, but the tone of his voice had changed 
dramatically. It had become excited, joyous, and wondrous. The 
analyst stuck to his position. At the end of the month, the patient 
sent the analyst an unusually large check, and the analyst realized 
that it was for the month’s sessions at the analyst’s regular fee. This 
was one of those marvelous paradoxical events of psychoanalysis. 
The patient seemed to be struggling for something from the ana- 
lyst to which he felt entitled. Yet his actions made clear that his 
attitude of entitlement was substitutive, for its precise negative. 
While his claims were manifestly financial, his underlying desire 
was for financial concerns to be overridden. He said that the expe- 
rience revealed to him that the amount of money felt like an irrele- 
vant issue, but that his parents had always expressed tenderness 
with financial and other material gifts. The gratification of a con- 
scious demand led, not to the demand’s satisfaction, but to its dis- 
appearance, and allowed the unconscious wish to emerge. 

Such paradoxical outcomes can occur in cases where manifestly 
there is an attitude of what Levin (1970) calls restricted entitle- 
ment. A patient asked to reduce her weekly number of sessions 
from three to two. The analyst replied, “Actually, I think you 
should increase the number of sessions to four times a week.” To 
which she replied, “Can I?” and she did. 

The two poles of gratification and frustration described in this 
paper are really only archetypes. They are not just archetypes of 
therapeutic procedure; they are archetypes of countertransfer- 
ence reactions to attitudes of entitlement in another person. The 
analyst, striving for relatedness with his patient, may feel inclined 
to respond unilaterally by gratification or frustration, when nei- 
ther may be a solution. Rather, the analyst needs to consider not 
just the optimal level of gratification and frustration, but the idea 
of an optimal movement between them. Actually, it may be the 
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process of negotiating entitlement claims rather than the final out- 
come that might be the crucial factor in therapeutic effectiveness. 
Mitchell (1986) has pointed out that flexibility concerning the val- 
uations of self and others is a desirable resolution of the narcissistic 
personality. This may apply as well to the patient’s entitled expec- 
tations from others and to the analyst’s response to those expecta- 
tions. Just as valuations of the self may continually oscillate be- 
tween the grandiose and the down-to-earth, so, too, do our expec- 
tations from the world. One analytic task, then, becomes how to 
create a free enough environment, with continual movement be- 
tween frustration and gratification, so that substitutive claims can 
disappear, and true desire be discovered and experienced. 
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Entitlement: 
An Interactional Defense of Self Esteem 


ALAN GREY, Ph.D. 


Putune AT A LOOSE THREAD INADVERTENTLY may unravel an 
entire seam. In much the same way, focusing on the clinical 
symptom of entitlement initially seemed a modest enough enter- 
prise. Gradually, however, it emerged as so prevalent and signifi- 
cant that, as one journal article has suggested, it, “may be a major 
factor in psychopathology.” (Kreigman, 1983) Such a judgment 
seems excessive, at least if one goes by the meagre half dozen ar- 
ticles focused on this topic in the psychodynamic literature. 
Equally, it is excessive if one considers that entitlement is noted 
only once in DSM III (p. 317), and then merely as one of several 
traits which in combination constitute a single criterion among five 
pointing to a particular diagnosis, albeit a currently fashionable 
one, that is, Nacissistic Personality Disorder. 

Perhaps concentration on any one symptom tempts the clinician 
to magnify its importance, given the nature of psychodynamic con- 
ceptualization in which everything connects with everything else, 
and not always very precisely. Thus entitlement is linked with self- 
image, idealization, grandiosity, need gratification and the reality 
principle, not to mention social role, exploitativeness and so forth. 
In fact, thinking about such ramifications makes it clear that, DSM 
III notwithstanding, attitudes about entitlement are relevant to 
more than narcissistic personality disorders. Karen Horney, for in- 
stance, introduces her discussion of what she calls “neurotic 
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